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Driven like cattle, worked like ants, indoe. 
trinated from the cradle, China's youth— 
the strength of the Reds—must eventually 
accept 


COMMUNISM 
OR REBELLION! 


By REV. AMELIO CROTTI, PIME, as told to JANET COOPER 


HE SUCCESS of Communism 
depends in large part upon the 
training of its subjects to relinquish 
personal individuality to the totality 
of the state. In China, following the 
example of Soviet Russia, training 
toward such an attitude begins in 
the cradle and continues until the 
state considers that political and 
social maturity have been reached. 
Much of the required training in 
China today is entrusted to the ad- 
ministration of the “communes” or 
“collectives” into which China is 
now divided. There are 26,500 of 
these demi-states; small, carefully 
defined geographical areas and their 
human inhabitants. 

The collectivity of the communes 
demands the sharing of every part 
of a man’s life...sharing of mind, 
heart, food and work. The state is 
sole owner of time, freedom, privacy 
and material goods. 

EVEN the intimacy of domestic 
walls, the last fragment of happy 


personal existence, is no longer per- 
mitted. There are separate dormi- 
tories for men and for women. 
Children live apart from their 
parents—cared for and trained by 
state nurses. ‘Fides,’ the Catholic 
News Service, reported in January 


that the Chinese Communist govern § 


ment was preparing seven million 
such guardians for employment in 
state nurseries housing 70 to & 
million children. 

A child belongs to its natural 
mother for only the 30 days fol 
lowing its birth. After that first 
month, the child is placed in a state 
nursery until he is three years old 
During these three years, a mother 
may visit the child occasionally, 
but may not remove him from th 
nursery. After three years, th 
child is transferred to a_ stale 
kindergarten until he is seven, and 
then he begins to work and atten 
school at the same time. 


EDUCATION for collective living 
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begins with a one-month old infant 
and continues throughout his life... 
with care provided by his collective 
“mother,” the Communist Party. 
The family no longer has the right 
or responsibility for education of 
children. 

Hu-Sheng, a prominent Communist 
party writer, has characterized the 
family as a “‘miserable cell— a prison 
of the worker.” 

Mao Tse Tung, head of the state, 
regards the institution of family life 
merely as a continuation of a system 
which preserves the idea of individ- 
ual rights. The Chinese newspaper, 
Red Flag, draws the conclusion that 
people can no longer live within a 
system based on private ownership 
but must organize a new era... 
under the conditions of Socialism. 

In charging the communes with 
the responsibility of training its 
youth, the Communist government 
has clearly outlined its purpose 
which is not to educate the young 
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Every day 
Chinese stu- 
dents are 
taught that 
only the State 
is important. 
This girl is a 
crack shot in 
her class. 





on 


as we understand it, but to supply 
labor to local industries and farms. 
In addition to training a labor force, 
the labor school resolves, as Mao 
Tse Tung wrote in February, 1958, 
the problem of amalgamating the 
intellectual with the workers and 
farmers. 

CHILDREN begin to work when 
they start grade school. According 
to age and ability, each child spends 
several hours at manual labor every 
day. Some work in factories on 
drills and lathes; in construction. 
helping to mix cement; and in farm- 
ing, helping with plowing, sowing 
and reaping. 

The official Communist _ publi- 
cation, The New China News, re- 
ported on November 13, 1958, that 
90% of the 1,800 grade school 
students in the town of Cen-Sin 
were members of the ‘industrial 
city” where they acquired experi- 
ence in iron working, and cement 
work and, simultaneously 








experi- 












ence in understanding of the Marxist 
mentality. 

In 1957, following a youth rebellion 
which was put down in the usual 
bloody fashion, the Communist 
government introduced a Five-year 
Plan. It made plain that the only 
result of the youth rebellion was 
the discarding of all moderate views 
and the embodiment of only the 
most radical theories. That party 
faction which had urged the pro- 
motion of heavy industry and re- 
duction of the burden of state ex- 
penses had won. But to achieve such 
a giant step forward, a much higher 
production level had to be achieved 
throughout the entire nation. 

MAO TSE TUNG unveiled his 
plan on August 11, 1958, saying 
that: “‘Industry, agriculture, com- 
merce, culture, education and mili- 
tary strength must be slowly or- 
ganized into the great communes 
which will become the basis of the 
new Chinese society.”” In only six 
months, the ‘new Chinese life’? has 
become an accomplished fact. The 
use of the youth resources of China 
has been major to the achievement. 

The Central Committee of the 
League of. Communist Youth, in 
their meeting on February 23, 1959, 
described the role youth plays in 
the development of the communes. 
“Chinese youths (between 12 and 


24 vears old) number one hund 
and fifty million. Ninety perce 
or one hundred thirty-five mill 
young people, are workmen or f@ 
mers and the remaining ten perce 
or 15 million, are classified 
intellect uals. 

“OF THE 15 MILLION intelk 
tuals, 10 million are students 
divide their time between 
studies and productive labor. 
remaining five million are occupig 
in manual labor and will conti 
to be trained for the lowest 
of work.’”’ We assume that th 
five million intellectuals are t 
who were condemned to hard lak 
following the 1957 rebellion. 

The life of students in high sche 
and universities follows similiar lings 
The new China News Agency, alg 
stated that university students _ 
Peking must become worke 
technicians, engineers... that 
university campus must be adapt 
as a factory capable of produc 
rails, electric power houses, am 
research laboratories. Even stud 
in elementary schools contribute 
supplying several hours of maniij 
labor each day. 

THE GOVERNMENT promo 
two types of effort most partid 
larly: the construction of dams 4 
basins to control and exploit th 
power potential of the great rive 
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Smiling members of the Communist Youth Group, Young Pioneers, crowd 
around Mao Tse Tung. This unusual picture of a smiling Mao does not reflect 
the inhuman policies which he directs as Chairman of China’s Communist Party. 
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Students divide their time between study and manual labor. Science students 
listen while their teacher gives a physics lesson. 


and the production of steel in the 
rudimentary commune furnaces. 
The building of dams is a spectac- 
ular sight, capturing the imagination 
of many because of the vast thou- 
sands who mill around like innumer- 
able ants in their busyness. 
Producing steel is undoubtedly the 
hardest work, however, and it is to 
this type of labor that Catholic 
priests and sisters were condemned 
following their refusal to cooperate 
with the government. Figures in- 
dicate that the small communal 
steel mills are a failure, but the 
New China News Agency clarifies 
their continuation with the state- 
ment that “‘the fusion of the minds 
of those who work around these 
furnaces is more important than 
the production of steel.” 
DEPORTATION is another im- 
portant weapon in the struggle to 


bend the youth of China to the 
collective will of the government, 
The second Five-year Plan requires 
the transfer of large numbers ¢ 
people to the border provinces ¢ 
Tibet, Singkiang and Tsinghai 
transform these provinces in 
major productive centers. 

The Chinese press records the 
passage of enthusiastic, young, 
‘voluntary’ colonizers from the 
Central provinces of the great coastal 
cities to the deserted regions. In 
transit they are acclaimed and 
recognized by celebrations, with 
singing and dancing, speech-making 
and flowers. And of their arrival 
and subsequent existence . . . nothing 
more is said. 

It is impossible to know to what 
extent the ‘volunteers’ go volun- 
tarily but to all appearances the 
majority are rebellious students con- 
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demned to hard labor as a result 
of their refusal to be indoctrinated. 
We know that the colonizers include 
great numbers of Catholic youth as 
well as priests and sisters. 

IN ADDITION to deportation, 
many young people are confined 
in the “reformatory” schools or- 
ganized by the government after the 
1957 rebellion. Here young people 
are deprived of any semblance of 
freedom and are committed to a 
plan of redeeming themselves by 
working nine to twelve hours daily 
..plus receiving at least one hour 
of indoctrination daily. 

There is much speculation about 
the future of Communism in China 
and the answers will not be known 
for many years. It is plain that in 
China, as throughout the world, 
the minds of young people can be 
influenced and twisted ... but twisted 
only so far. 

When young 
approach maturity, at 


men and women 
about 20 








mS 


years of age, they want to think for 
themselves, and to disagree with 
the ideas of their elders. New 
generations produce new questions, 
and often, new ideas. Even the 
young people raised in the constric- 
tive atmosphere of Communism will 
want to question their strict disci- 
pline as they reach maturity. The 
basic needs of mankind, of freedom 
and independence, of the desire for 
family life and the care of parents 
and children, cannot be destroyed 
entirely. 


It is these basic needs which caused 
the 1957 rebellion. Other rebellions, 
probably not in the form of armed 
revolts, will come. The Oriental 
mastery of passive resistance and 
quiet heroism exists in the young 
also. And in any Communist land, 
where youth is, there also is danger 

.for a Communist government. 
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INDIAN MUSICIANS PRACTICE AT NIGHT. . . also some doctors, 


A Cure With The 


Miracle Drug H2O 


HOPE that none of my gentle 

readers every dream of coming 
to India to acquire “fame” as a 
doctor. It is a costly fame and I, 
who possess it, often pay dearly. 
Right now my head is heavy and 
aching because of the sleepless nigftt 
I’ve just spent. 

The cause of it all is a tall, fat 
fellow, the picture of health, who 
came to my house at 11 o’clock 
last night. I had retired at 10:30 
and was about to enjoy the best 
gift the Lord has given to man- 
kind . . . sleep. 

However, this was not to be but 
I can’t really put all the blame on 
my healthy visitor. The custom in 
India converts night into day. To 
an Indian, it is the most natural 
thing in the world to visit a friend 
at 2 a.m. and sit in idle conversation 
until daybreak. 


MUSICIANS find the night the 
best time for practicing; singers 
seem unable to resist moonlight and 
exercise their vocal chords despite 
the damage to their neighbor’s ear- 
drums. No one ever thinks of pro- 


testing. Why not do at night what 
everyone else does during the day? 
Especially since you can make up for 
lost sleep during the day by lying 
down in the middle of a busy street. 
It doesn’t really matter too much 
that a few may trample on you. 

So you see why my nocturnal 
visitor felt no qualms about calling 
when he did? I was almost asleep 
when I heard him wailing on the 
porch outside my window. I turned 
over and tried to go back to sleep. 
Now, lest you think me cruel and 
heartless, I’d better explain my 
reason. 

If someone is seriously ill, he never 
comes alone. He is carried on his 
bed, usually by hired bearers, while 
his close relatives walk along beside 
him. They cry and wail as if the 
patient had been dead for days. Be- 
hind them follow distant relatives 
and they, in turn, are trailed by 4 
stream of curious people who ar 
always present...even at 2 a.m. 

A SINGLE individual is never 4 
serious case but, unable to sleep, he 
can certainly do a good job 
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keeping others from sleeping. That 
is why I turned over in my bed, 
determined to ignore the wailing 
and moaning. 

After a few minutes, however, the 
wailing changed to high pitched 
screams— like someone being mur- 
dered. Sleep was now gone and, 
since I didn’t relish the idea of 
having the man scream through the 
entire night, I got up and went 
outside. For all the racket he was 
making, I thought the individual 
must be cut to pieces. 

But on the contrary. I found a 
huge, burly man lying on the floor, 
holding his fat belly with both hands 
and emitting all kinds of groans and 
moans. He was an old “friend’’ of 
mine...but of the type which is 
better to lose than to gain! 

To make myself heard I had to 
shout as loud as I could, “If you 
don’t stop that noise and tell me 

t’s wrong, I’ll send you home 
with a good bruise on the backside!” 


THIS THREAT had some effect 
and, between moans, he told me he 
had a stomach ache. 


osfr 


A pain in the stomach is sometimes a pain in the neck. 





“‘When did the pain start?” 

“This morning when the sun came 
up.” 

“Then why did you wait until mid- 
night to come and ask for medicine?” 


“T thought 
away.” 

“Well, why didn’t you wait until 
morning then?” 

‘“‘Because now I have a stomach 
ache.”’ 

“But didn’t your stomach ache 
begin this morning?” 

“Surely! Didn’t I tell you that 
already?” 

Obviously, it was no use to argue. 
In his mind this was the best time 
to come and, if I didn’t give him 
attention, he would remain there all 
night. 

‘Before I give you any medication, 
tell me what you ate last night.” 

“NOTHING.” 

“Yes, I understand, you ate 
nothing. But by any chance did you 
take some rice?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, without 
noticing what I was doing, I did 
take a little rice.” 


the pain would go 






“And that rice...was it this 
‘little’?”” I put my hands in the 
form of a two quart bowl. 

“Yes, you are right, Swami. But 
I swear that I ate it without paying 
too much attention.” 

“And, of course, without paying 
any attention, you also ate half 
a loin of pork?” 

“Oh, no, I never eat pork!”’ 

“IT realize that but perhaps this 
was an exception. Isn’t this right?” 

“Well, (in a low voice) yes, that 
is correct.” 

“‘And, of course, after eating and 
drinking to your heart’s content, 
you stretched out in the open air?” 


(VERY LOW) “Yes, that’s right.” 

“Well, I can assure you that you 
won’t die. Take these two tablets, 
go home and swallow them with 
some hot water.” 

“But, Swami, tablets aren’t good 
for me. I tried them two years ago 
when I crushed my fingers. You 
must give me an injection!” 


WHAT'RE THEY SAY! 


a! & \ a : 
“When traveling, one should take 


only the jewelry that can be worn 
at one time.” 


“An injection won’t do you any 
good in this case. Take the tablets 
and you'll feel better in no time.” 

“But I assure you, Swami, only 
an injection can cure me. Please give 
it to me. I'll pay you any amount 
you ask.” 

“Even if you cover me with gold, 
1 won't give it to you!” I shouted 
losing all patience. ‘“Take the tab 
lets and go home!”’ 

I WENT IN and slammed the door 
and tried to go back to sleep. But, 
after a brief interval, someon 
knocked violently at the door an 
accompanied it with shouting 4 
screaming. It was my “friend.” 
had tried to sleep on the porch ar 
waking up with his old stomae 
ache, he wanted attention agai 
If I had followed my natural i 
clinations, he would have receiv 
some attention all right! But, realig 
ing that the only way out was 
satisfy the patient, I decided to face 
the situation. 

Stepping out on the porch, and 
pretending not to see the tablets 
which were still there, I asked cheer- 
fully, ‘“‘Well, did your stomach ache 
go away?” 

*‘No, Swami,” he moaned. “Didn't 
I tell you that tablets are no good 
for me? I need an injection.” 

“Well, just a minute and I'll cure 
you,” I said and went into the 
dispensary. Filling a syringe with 
good old H9O I went out and gave 
him an abundant dose. 

After an hour, his moaning and 
wailing ceased and, perfectly con- 
tent, he walked home. 

But by then it was 3 a.m. and at 
5 I was up ringing the bell for 
early morning Mass. 


—Rev. A. COLOMBO, PIME 
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DESK CALENDAR 


A Miraculous medal on 
both sides of this unique 
gift. The date changes 
with a flip of the hand. 
Gleaming silver finish. 


No. 1183 $2.00 


SILVER AUTO PIN 
Attractive, hand engraved, 
sterling silver auto medal. 
A comfort to drivers and 
passengers. Now, at an 
exceptionally low price. 


No. 1169 $1.00 


Help-an-Orphan GIFTS 


These beautiful items are brought to you at a 


Shop at Home 


specially low price. You'll enjoy them and you'll 
Save Money enjoy giving them as gifts. All profits will aid the 


On Orphans PIME Missionaries in their continuing struggle to 


feed and clothe 6000 orphans throughout the 


world 


POPULAR SWEATER GUARD 


The latest for milady! Sweater clips and chain 
set with little pearls. Blue cloisonne Miraculous 
medal attached to guard chain. Gold finish. 


| Detroit 2, Michigan. 

Modern Design lam enclosing $____________. Please send 
HOLY WATER BOTTLE | the following items. List number desired. 

A new, attractive design with ___No. 1183 See OR 
sprinkler top. Made of high ___Ne. 1021 tah No. 1435 
grade flexible white plastic; 
unbreakable. Holds 4 ozs. 
Five inches high. 

No. 1021 $ .60 
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‘| think that the first dance must 
formed by Adam himself on the dy 
to show all creatures and his 
and wonder at morning's rising sun 


The stories of the goo th 


THE IND\ 


By FR. AUG 


‘ % HE DANCE, considered an 
essential part of every civili- 
zation, is probably the best way to 
study the culture of the peopie 
because it is the natural and instine- 
tive manifestation of the feelings of 
the human soul. As performed in 
India, the dance is an education in 
the advanced culture of that race. 

The famous classical-dance, known 
as Rharat Natyam, has its origin in 
a myth. India is a land of many gods 
who long ago were in the mood for 
amusement. The god Gandha sang 
while others played the  veena, 
sithar, flute, thabla and other Indian 
instruments. The gods were pleased 
at the entertainment but wanted 
someone to dance to the melody. 
A man named Barathan was invited 
to perform and he amazed everyone 
with his skill. 

THE- TECHNIQUE’ was_ soon 
learned by the gods, who came to 
earth and taught it to the Indian 
race. The purpose of this dance is 
not amusement and, least of all, 
pleasure, as it is intended to be an 


© become a 
equivalent 
itiate. 


dancer asks 
a question. 
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aesthetic exercise, a religious practice 
to elevate man to a union with 
divinity. We can almost say that 
this dance is the Hindu religion’s 
liturgy. 

An expert on the subject of 
Indian dance states: ““The dance 
belongs basically to the daily ritual 
of the temple and has its origin 
in religion. It sprang from one 
fundamental attitude and was in- 
vested with an atmosphere of sacred- 
ness. The classical dance requires a 
specialized exponent. This highly 
perfected technique used for solo 
dancing can be appreciated only by 
an initiated few. The musical accom- 
paniment in itself has no special 
significance to a large audience.” 
THESE HINTS about the Indian 
classical dance serve to defend the 
art from every possible vulgarity 
and to introduce it into the inner 
part of the Hindu temple where 
sacrifices are offered. 

Essentially, the Indian dance con- 
sists of a Hindu ‘“‘Katha’’, that is, 
a story of one of the important 
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events contained in the mythology. 
The story is sung and drums dictate 
the rhythm. The dancer narrates 


the story with her movements. Every 


position of the fingers, hands, body, 
legs, eyes and eyebrows, every ex- 
pression of the face, every smile 
has a corresponding meaning. This 
is a language with its own grammar 
and rules and when handled by 
specialists can produce a masterpiece. 

IT IS AN IMPORTANT decision 
for a girl to accept the curriculum 
of a specialized ‘‘dancer.’’ To become 
a real artist she must assimilate the 
soul of the Hindu mythology, join 
a temple, and choose a “guru’”’ to 
teach her the spirit and the tech- 
niques of the classical dance. Joining 
a school of classical dance is equal 
to joining a religious novitiate dedi- 
cated to spiritual life. For this reason 
a school of dance is always attached 
to the temple. 


14 


Elegant 
movements of 
the limbs 
narrate long 
and interesting 
stories... the 
life of the gods 
in the unknown 
worlds. 


Balasaraswaty, the greatest living 
Indian dancer, revealed the secret 
of his divine dance: “An emphasis 
on physical attraction mars the 
sanctity and purity of Barata 
Natiam. Those attractive poses 
which have become the fashion of 
the day are not permitted. On the 
contrary, movement must be abso- 
lute perfection because the dance is 
like a ritual. 

“A sacrifice must be performed 
with precision from the building of 
the altar to the last intonation of 
every note in the Brahmans’ chants. 
If there is a single false note, a 
single error in the manner of pre- 
scribed rites, the sacrifice is in vain, 
Thus in the dance, every gesture 
must be done in a set manner; 
otherwise, the purpose of the dance, 
‘the union with the divine principle’, 
would be lost.” 


A THOUSAND years of traditions 
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Seeing a fresh flower in bloom, the 
dancer plucks it to savor its beauty. 


have been impressed in the soul of 
the Indian people through the dance. 
Even illiterate Indians, by a natural 
instinct, follow and understand the 
story the dancer narrates. 

Many Indians try to imitate the 
true artists and visit villages, sing- 
ing religious stories and reproducing 
some movement of the dance. It is 
a very simple and poor exhibition, 
but the people enjoy it and sit for 
hours watching and following the 
dance. 

If our missionaries could use a 
religious dance to interpret our 
Christian message, it might be very 
effective among the Indian people. 
It is easy to imagine them sitting 
down to follow the story of Christ’s 
birth, death and doctrines. The 
people would listen, some would 
meditate and perhaps it would be 
the beginning of conversions for 


many. 2 ¥ 
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In a game of hide and seek, the 
dancer signifies her joy and happiness. 


Afraid of the jealous gods, she silences 
his voice by covering her ears. 





N EVERY LANGUAGE and in 

every country, the literature of 
the people abounds in descriptions 
of the ideal of motherhood. No other 
subject, with the exception of love, 
has so inspired writers, poets and 
artists. 

In our Faith, the noblest ideal of 
motherhood is personified in Mary, 
Our Blessed Mother. For centuries 
her praises have been sung by every- 
one from the toddling infant to the 
illiterate peasant to the greatest 
artistic genius. 

Mary represents the masterpiece 
of God’s creation; she is the marvel 
of all God’s marvels. On a human 
level, her motherhood appeals to 
the noblest feelings in our hearts; 
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yet her role in the Redemption of 
mankind remains an unfathomable 
mystery even to the keenest minds,” 


We are fortunate to have such an 
inspiring ideal of womanhood and 
motherhood as Mary. Anyone with 
even a slight knowledge of the con- 
ditions of women in non-Christian 
cultures, must be forever grateful 
to God for the privilege of sharing 
in the benefits of Christianity. 


How fitting it is that we dedicate 
a day to our earthly mothers during — 
May, the month in which we honor © 
Mary. For where the people are” 
without Mary, without Christianity, ~ 
there is little honor for women oF | 
for mothers. 2¥ 4 
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The Armchair Traveler Visits 





Burma 


MISSION FIELD 
and 


CHALLENGE 


Sweeping from the Communist infested Chinese frontier in the 
East to the Bay of Bengal on the West, Burma's 261,789 square 
miles present a forbidding challenge ...A challenge that is 
manifested in the vast regions of virtually trackless mountains, 
forests and lowlands . . . A challenge that must be met by the 
mission fathers who plod many untraveled paths. 


Opium plants 
in Burma are 
carefully cul- 
tivated and 
harvested. 
Even though 
the people are 
forbidden to 
smoke it, 
opium is used 
by practically 


everyone. 
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W HITEWASHED pagodas crown 
almost every hill of Burma 
where the Buddhist religion occupies 
alarge place in the everyday life of 

% of the 20,255,000 population. 
Only about a half million people 
are Christian. 

Catholic priests and sisters have 
been in Burma for over 200 years 
but progress has only been made in 
the last century. The mountainous 
jungle terrain and widely scattered 
population makes missionary work 
difficult. 

For instance, the two dioceses 
under the care of the PIME Mis- 
sionaries of SS. Peter and Paul, 
contain 25,000 square miles and 
a population of several million. 
Forty-five PIME priests care for 
61,000 Catholics and have 10,000 
others under instruction. Traveling 
catechists, or native lay teachers, 
make this large number possible. 

Far away from the larger Burmese 
cities, the people are very poor and 
need the charitable as well as spirit- 
ual help of the missionaries. Several 
orphanages, schools, dispensaries 
and leper colonies have been opened 
but the need is always great. 


* * * 





Without the help of lay Catechists such 
as this young woman, the Burmese in 
distant and practically inaccessible 
villages would not be given the op- 
portunity of frequent religious instruc- 
tion. Mission fathers, through their 
lay instructors, are able to keep their 
flocks together, strengthening them 
and building a stronger foundation 
of faith. 

































































Grateful for any food, the Burmese in 
this leper colony gather for their daily 
distribution of rice. Through the care 
and nursing of these mission outposts, 
many suffering from this disease find 
comfort, help and medical aid. 
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Native costumes vary in the different The rings worn by these women are 
areas of Burma. Many are ornate and considered their proudest possession. 
colorful. These boys proudly wear their This tradition is slowly disappearing 
finest to catch the eye of the camera. _in Burma as the younger women tend 
to follow more modern dress. 
Despite the problems of monsoon rains, disease and food shortages, the Burmese 


people still find time to enjoy their traditional festive dances. Colorful costumes 
and age-old music are part of these celebrations. 





CARDINAL VISITS 
PIME’S MILAN OFFICE 


Cardinal Peter XV Agagianian (left) recently visited our PIME Press 
Office in Milan, Italy. With him are: Most Rev. A. Pirovano, PIME, Bishop 
of Macapa, Brazil, and Rev. A. Crotti, Director of the PIME Publication Office. 

The Cardinal, who will be visiting the U.S. this month for the first time, 
is Pro-Prefect of the Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith at 
the Vatican. He will be the key speaker at the Catholic Press Convention in 
Washington, D.C., May 10. 


MARYGLADE CORNERSTONE LAYING, MAY 22 


On Sunday, May 22, Most Rev. 


Joseph Obert, PIME, Bishop of 
Dinajpur, East Pakistan, will lay 
and bless the cornerstone for Mary- 
glade. 

PIME’s Major Seminary has been 
built entirely by the sacrifices of 
friends of the Missionaries. In recog- 
nition of this, all benefactor’s names 
will be placed in a copper box inside 
the cornerstone. 

The official trowel for the ceremony 
has been provided by Detroit ar- 


chitects, Diehl and Diehl. 

Palombit Construction Co. will 
complete the building in August. 
By September, quarters will be 
available for 50 students and 15 
priests. During coming summers, 
week-end retreats will be conducted 
at the Seminary. 

Maryglade climaxes years of worry 
and work but there is still a large 
debt to be paid for the college. 
Contributions are still being grate- 


fully accepted. ¥ 





Most Rev. Joseph Obert, 
PIME, has just arrived 
in the U.S. We hope he 
won't mind our intro- 
ducing him to our rea- 
ders via Fr. Vigano’s 
story about 


The 
Visiting 
Bishop 


HE TRAIN slowly pulled into 

Dangapara, a station lost in 
the midst of paddy fields in this 
desolated region of Bengal, East 
Pakistan. The station was filled 
with people. My Christians gathered 
there with their drums, gongs and 
pipes, vying with one another to 
make the loudest noise possible. The 
reason for all this noise was the 
arrival of the Bishop for a pastoral 
visitation. 

While Bishop Joseph Obert, 
PIME, descended from the train, 
all the passengers craned their heads 
to see who was causing such ex- 
citement. Those who were to board 
the train, lingered on the platform 
to glance at the great Sahib of the 
Catholics, who was so clamorously 
received. Whether it was the loud 
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noise of my Christians or the natural 
curiosity of seeing a great person, 
the Mohammedan passengers in the 
station failed to hear the train 
whistle signaling its departure and 
almost had to walk six miles to the 
next station. 


THE BISHOP joined me in my 
buffalo-drawn cart and, after a few 
hours of uncomfortable riding, we 
reached the first Christian village. 
There all the people had assembled 
to greet us. Two came forward with 
a pitcher of water and a towel to 
wash the hands of the Bishop as is 
done during a _ Pontifical Mass. 

After this ceremony, we entered 
the Church, walking on a bamboo 
mat which had been specially pre- 
pared. Multi-colored flags flanked 
the aisle. To perform a_ religious 
ceremony under a roof is a rare 
privilege. In the other villages, the 
Catholics were numerous and _ the 
chapels so small that we had to 
conduct all the sacred ceremonies 
outside. 


Tables were converted into an 
altar so the Bishop could celebrate 
Mass and administer Confirmation. 
But despite the poverty, it was a 
great joy to see the fervor and the 
happiness of these Christians, many 
of whom had only recently been 
baptised. 

Each day found us further along 
on our way and, in every village, 
after the Mass, there was an offering 
of gifts, an essential ceremony in 
Pakistan to honor an important 
personage. Most of the gifts were 
rice, eggs, bananas, and_ small 
chickens. The boys were very im- 
pressed by the Bishop’s mitre and 
in one village they even made and 
presented him with a paper mitre. 


TRAVELING from one village to 
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another on a buffalo-drawn cart is 
not without dangers and_ incon- 
veniences. Once, while the Bishop 
and I were chatting in the cart, 
one of my Christians exploded some 
firecrackers. The buffaloes, who have 
not yet learned Christian patience, 
jumped and ran like rockets. Cross- 
ing a bridge at high speed, we ap- 
proached a deep rut. The buffaloes 
pushed to the edge to avoid it and, 
as a result, the buffaloes, oxcart, 
Bishop and I landed in the river’s 
mud! Luckily we were only bruised. 
But we needed the assistance of 
some good Mohammedans to help 
us retrieve the buffaloes and the 
cart. And so our travels went. 


Bishop Obert is very iond of 
children and, before long, his supply 
of candy was exhausted. We entered 
a bazaar to try and buy some more. 
As we went from one shop to another, 
the group of little urchins follow- 
ing grew larger and larger. Finally, 
we found some salted, roast ceci 
beans. We settled for them and the 
owner of the shop showed how 
proud he was to serve two Europeans 
... he increased the price a hundred 
per cent! 

THE LAST part of the pastoral 
tour was through a section of the 
diocese where the Bishop himself 
worked as a young missionary. The 
village of Buski was converted by 
the Bishop. The joy of these 
Christians was beyond description. 
The old village teacher who had 
worked under the Bishop in former 
years, was so happy that he jumped 
about like a child. 

While traveling through the woods 
and jungle with the Bishop, I learned 
some important lessons. Bishop 
Obert is quite an expert in Santal 
medicine and often stopped to pick 
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useful herbs. I learned how to avoid 
certain plants which can cause 
serious harm. For instance, there 
is a plant which causes large wounds 
if it is touched without the pro- 
tection of gloves. Another plant can 
cause irritation of the skin and even 
a wound by simply passing near it. 
Others seem very innocent and at- 
tractive, but have a powder which 
causes an irritating itch. 

The day finally came to bid fare- 
well to the Bishop. We had spent 
several days together in my mis- 
sionary district and I had learned 
a great deal from this wise holy 
Bishop who so humbly visits every 
village to give Christians the chance 
to see and talk to their divinely 
appointed pastor. Z Vv 


The firecracker exploded; the buffaloes 
bolted; the Bishop and | landed in 
the river. 
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New Novena 


To Honor 
Our Lady, 


St. 


Jude 


In honor of Our Lady of Fatima and St. 
Jude, the PIME Missionaries of SS. Peter 
and Paul are starting a monthly nine-day 
novena of Masses for the intentions of our benefactors. 
The first Novena will start May 13th and begin on the 
13th day of each month thereafter. 
Your petitions will be kept on the altar for the entire nine day 
Send your intentions in as soon as possible so that they will f 
certain to be on the altar for the complete novena. 


Dear Father: Please place the following intentions on the a 

during your next novena in honor of Our Lady of Fatima and 
OU oi a 
offering of $ as my gift of sacrifice for your missionarié 
(If your name and address differ from below please change.) 





